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IV.— ETYMOLOGIES. 

The following paper is intended to throw light on the origin of 
several groups of related words. 

Skt. manus, Lat. manus, Eng. man. 

English man is known to be the same word as Skt. manus, 
' man ', stem manu-, which in Germanic became manw-, mann. 
The idea that the word is derived from tj man ' think ' and origi- 
nally meant ' the thinker ' is so sophisticated and so contrary to what 
we know to be primitive man's conception of his relation to other 
animals, that no one could successfully defend it to-day. Cf. 
Kluge under Mann and Lanman under manu. Sanskrit manus 
' man ' is phonologically identical with Latin manus ' hand ', and 
it is not difficult to show that the words are really one and the 
same. The figurative use of hand for the whole man is very 
natural and appears in almost every language. It refers to the 
hand as the skillful member and generally designates a laborer or 
a skillful person. Thus deckhand, farmhand, ' The hands were 
dissatisfied with their pay', ' He's a good hand at finding things ', 
Dutch: 'een fijne hand in het vioolspel ', German : 'Alle Hande 
auf Deck ! ' In French it is bras ' arm ' that is used in the same 
way to designate an employee. In Greek TioKvxeipia, literally 
' a multitude of hands ', is used for a large number of workmen or 
assistants; cf. also noKixeip 'with many hands' = ' with many sol- 
diers'. In Latin the plural of manus itself was at times used for 
' laborers ', as when Vergil says : nos aera, manus, navalia demus, 
Aeneid, u, 329, quale manus addunt ebori decus, 1, 592. From 
the meaning ' workmen ' to ' men ' is but a short step and proba- 
bly was first taken by workmen themselves. This use of hand 
is already common in English, especially in the form all hands : 
' If all hands had been got together, they would not have more 
than half filled the room ', Dickens ; ' His moral character was 
exceedingly bad . . he is still a loose hand ', Russell, &c. ; cf. the 
Oxford Dictionary. The change of meaning may also arise 
without intended metaphor, as when one person says, "All hands 
grasped the line at once", or " It passed from hand to hand", 
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and the listener conceives the whole person to whom the hand or 
hands belong. In this way manus, probably originally in the 
plural, crowded upon the older words for 'man'. Thus, for 
example, OE. guma, OHG. gomo, = Lat. homo, was limited to 
' man ' as contrasted with ' woman ' and survives only in bride- 
groom and Brdutigam, just as Mann has since been crowded by 
Mensch. On the other hand a new word for ' hand ' was needed, 
and we thus have explained the peculiar fact that the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages have a variety of words for this very primitive 
idea. Some of these, being thus new words, can be associated 
with verbs etc., but it would probably be hopeless to try to get 
at the origin of the older manus, the conception being doubtless 
more primitive than even most verbal ideas. 

manna. 

By the side of the strong mann, we find a weak derivative, for 
example, Goth, and OE. manna. For this, two explanations are 
possible, of which I regard the second as the more likely, (i) 
The word may be a personal derivative formed from manw- 
when that still meant ' hand ' and so be parallel with ON. kampe 
'person having a beard', from kampr 'beard', lande 'countryman' 
from land, OE. steora ' steersman ' from steor ' rudder ', Goth, staua 
'judge' from staua f. 'suit', 'trial', &c, (Kluge, Stammbildungs- 
lehre, § 16). Or (2) it may be simply a weak by-form of the strong 
mann 'man' (Kluge, St. §17). Thus old English has mSg and 
maga ' son ' '(kins)man ', H>eow and Heowa ' servant '; and for OE. leod 
'prince', Old Norse has weak Ijofte; and for OE. sweor ' cousin ', 
Gothic has weak swathra. In all these cases the weak form 
probably originally denoted ' the child of a ', or one belong- 
ing to the general class; compare the rise of the derivative 
Mensch below. In Gothic the forms of the strong word and the 
weak word for 'man' became mixed; in most languages the 
strong form has prevailed, but German still has the plural Man- 
run in a special sense. 

mensch, minsk, minx. 

For man there was early formed an adjective in -iska-, which 
appears also as a substantive: Goth, mannisks, OHG., OS., OE., 
&c. mennisc ' human ', OHG. mennisco ' human being ' (compare 
the modern slang ' a human '), OE. mennisc ' people ', ' crowd '. 
This word soon began to press upon the older man (as that had 
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upon still older words, page 427), largely restricting it to the mas- 
culine, while it itself retained the more general meaning 'human 
being' and later assumed, especially with the neuter gender, the 
meaning 'woman'. This latter idea developed as 'female ser- 
vant', 'lady's maid', 'lissette' 'wanton girl', ' pert or coquettish 
girl', etc., and appears as the Ger. and Du. Mensch, LG. and 
Friz, minsk, Eng. minks or minx. 

manwus etc. 
The older meaning of manw- 'hand' is preserved in Gothic in 
manwus and manwuba ' ready at hand ', ' handy ', manwipa ' things 
or means at hand ', manwjan ' to get ready', ' prepare'; whence 
Romance manevis &c. 'ready'; cf. Diez, Ety. Wort, under 
manevir. 

gaman, mana-, manag, many. 

In Germanic we generally have the w-stem manw- > mann, 
but not so in Gothic ga-man 'fellow-man', 'communion', and in 
Goth, and OHG. compounds in mana-. With this, one is 
tempted (cf. Kluge under mancK) to associate Goth, manag &c. 
'many', but for the still undetermined relation of OSlav. mH- 
nogu and Olr. menicc 'many'. In that case, manag originally 
meant 'having people', as Skt. roma-ga meant 'having hair', 
'hairy' (Kluge, St. §202 &c). From 'having people' the devel- 
opment 'populous', 'numerous' was natural. Compare Latin 
populdsus {-Cpopulus 'people'), English populous &c: 'the 
dust . . . raised by your populous troops', Antony, III, 6, 50. 

gamang, among, eggnog, mangelkrdm. 

There is a compound derivative of the stem of man, with the suf- 
fix Gc. g < IE. k (Wilmanns, 2 II, § 342, § 416, p. 565 top). As an 
adjective it meant 'populous' (cf. the simplex manag above), 
as a substantive 'a crowd of people' (cf. Ger. Menge, OHG. 
menigi, < OHG. manag}. The Gc. gd-mana-ga- or gd-manu-ga- 
became WGc. gamanga-, with regular syncope of the third vowel 
(Wilmanns, 2 1, § 274). This appears as OS. gimang, OE. jemo^ng, 
with the meaning ' crowd ', ' company ', ' union ', ' commerce ', ' bus- 
iness', etc. It also occurs in the phrase OS. an gimange, OE. on 
jemqng, ' in (and into) the company of, 'among', whence MG., 
LG., and Friz, mang and manken and Eng. among. 

With the meaning 'mixture' it is found in OE. mggimong and 
atgmqng (cf. Sweet's OET. p. 464) ' egg-mixture'. This gg rep- 
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resents a double palatal stop from the double palatal fricative 
jj, and must not be confounded with the earlier double palatal 
stop written eg, which arose out of gj and became dz in the 
seventh century (cf. Anglia, 22, 375 etc.). As though a simple 
word, aggimqng to some extent suffered syncope of the medial 
vowel (Sievers, § 143) and simplification of the double consonant 
next to another consonant (Sievers, § 231, 2), whence the form 
(Bgmong. In both, the & regularly became e in Middle English 
and then shortened to e. It would not be strange if the form 
that OE. <&j'egg' thus assumed in this compound had had in- 
fluence in favoring the Old-Norse form egg against the usual 
native English form of the simplex, that is ey or eye. The pres- 
ence of two nasals and several g's in &g{gi)mqng, exposed it to 
confusion and dissimilation of the nasals, whereby one dropped 
out, compare OHG. honang > honag = OE. kunij, OTL.pening > 
fienij, OHG. kuning > MHG. kunic, the frequent change of the 
Old English participial ending -endne to -ende, and cases like 
windende > widende, tungena > tugena, &c, Cosijn, p. 188. In 
this way, aggimqng became eggynog (cf. OE. hqndjeweorc > 
Eng. kandywork), and agmong became eggnog, the usual modern 
form of the drink 'made of eggs, hot beer, sugar, and rum '. But 
there are still other forms (cf. Wright's Eng. Dialect Diet.): 
eggynog became eggnoggy (to consort with whisky, brandy, &c), 
and eggnog appears as egghog and still oftener as egghot, with 
evident working of popular etymology. Moreover, -nog assumed 
to some extent an independent existence, cf.: — 

Dog Walpole laid a quart of nog on't 
He'd either make a hog or dog on't. 

— Swift, Upon the Horrid Plot. 

Here's Norfolk nog to be had next door. 

— Vanbrugh, Journey to London, 1, 2. 

This led Bradley (in the Oxford Dictionary) to assume that 
eggnog was from egg + nog, and nog short for noggin ' mug ' ; 
all of which is plausible, but for the OE. &g(gi)mqng and the 
modern eggynog. 

Frizian and Low German have also mangel- mengel- meng- in 
compounds like mangelkram ' things mixed together'. 

OE. &c. Qe)m%ncgan, *menglan, Eng. minge, mingle, &c; 
OE. &c. mqngian, mqngere, Eng. monger, Lat. mango. 

The word gemang forms the basis of various derivatives. 
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When the idea of a simplex is differentiated in derivative verbs, 
these are generally divided between the different weak conjuga- 
tions (cf. also Sievers, §416, 2). Thus in Old English we have, 
for example : — 

I. II. 

hyigan ' remember ' : hcjian ' think about ' ; 

lencgan 'extend', 'delay': longian 'become long', 'long 

(for)'; 
s'cyttan ' remove or discharge (a s'cotian ' move rapidly ', ' shoot ' ; 

debt'): 
weccan ' wake up' : wacian ' be awake ' ; 

wecgan ' move ', ' stir ' : wajian ' move ', ' wag ' ; 

wendan ' turn ' : wandian ' turn aside ',' be 

ashamed', 'neglect'. 

As I shall show more fully in a future paper, the verbs of the 
first class ( -ja- verbs) generally have verbal derivatives in -ing 
and nouns of agency in -Jan-, while those of the second class (-0- 
verbs) have verbal derivatives in -ung (with weakening to -eng 
-ing only before a strong syllable having a back vowel or a 
secondary stress, for example, leornlan, leornung, leornunga or 
leorninga, leorningcniht, &c; Sievers errs in restricting this 
vowel gradation to the Psalter: §129, 255 A,) and nouns of 
agency in -an-; for example, Goth, spilla 'announcer': spillon 
'announce', OE. hunta 'hunter': hunlian 'hunt', scaSa 'thief: 
sca&lan 'steal', -wara 'guardian': warlan 'guard', &c. But 
the original method of forming nouns of agency by -an- early 
yielded to the use of the younger -art- that became familiar to 
the Germanic people in the names of Roman officials, and 
functionaries, cf. Lat. munetdrius > Gc. munitari: OHG. 
munizdri, OS. muniteri, OE. mynetere &c. : mynetian. The 
change was doubtless due to the fact that the native -an- was 
ambiguous, not being restricted to nouns of agency, while -dri 
was perfectly clear ; also to the fact that the new nouns in -dri, 
like ihe old ones in -an- were associated with weak verbs of the 
second class, cf. mynetian. The struggle continued long and 
we find Chaucer still wavering between the older hunte and the 
younger hunter, both of which we have to-day in the names 
Hunt and Hunter. These principles are illustrated by the 
following words, which I have arranged on the basis of the old 
English : 
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(i) ^empng 'mixture'. 

(je) menfgan 'combine', 'mingle', 'mix', ' confuse ', whence 
dialectic Eng. minge; Friz, mengia, OS. mengian, OHG. 
mengan, whence Ger. mengen. 

* mengian, Eng. mingle, Friz., Du., L G. mengeln, &c. 

(3e)men?gung ' mixing'. 

(j$e~)men?g{ed)nes 'mingling', 'connection*. 

(je)menfgedli? ' mixed '. 

(je)menfgedlife ' confusedly '. 

Friz, mengsel ' mixture ', ' dough '. 

menfga ' merchant '. 

(2) jempng ' commerce ', ' business' ; ON. mang ' traffic '. 

(je)mpngian ' carry on business ', 'traffic', 'trade'; OS. mangdn 
{Du. mangelen), ON. manga. 

mongung ' trading ', ' commerce.' 

monger e 'trader', 'merchant', flcest-mongere 'butcher'; ON., 
OHG. mangdri, mengeri, MHG, MDu., LG., Friz, manger, 
menger. 

That these two related groups should have influenced one 
another is not at all strange. So we find jemenfgung (for 
*jemenfging) like mongung, and menfga ' merchant ' for menfga 
'mixer' or *mpnga, 'merchant'. For, according to what was 
said above, we should expect that mangdri mpngere was pre- 
ceded by a *mango *monga, and that such was the case is shown 
by the fact that, along with the German slave-dealer, his name 
went south and appears in post-Augustan Latin as mango. 
This is, then, one of the words that passed from Germanic into 
Latin, and not the reverse, as hitherto taken for granted, though 
this assumption left Latin mango quite unexplained. On another 
occasion I shall show that also in the case of cheap, kauf, caupo, 
it was the Latin that was the adopter, not the Germanic. 

George Hempl. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
August, 1901. 



